






























THE LAW OF LOVE. 


DIG channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run; 

And love has overflowing atreams 
To fill them every one. 







Bat if, at any time, thou cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very fonts of love to thee 
Will soon be parched and dried. 








For thou must share if thou wouldst keep 
That good thing from above ; 

Ceasing to share, yop cease to have, 
Such is the law of love. 








ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 

A CLOUD OF WITNESSES.' 
IN the 14th century, Master Echardt, of Cologne, re- 
lates this story: “There was a learned man who 
prayed that God would send some one to teach him 
the truth ; and there came one day a voice saying to 
him, ‘Go to the front of the church, and thou wilt 
find one to show the right way.’ So he went and 
found a wretched beggar,and the learned man said 
to him, ‘Good day!’ And he answered, ‘I never 
bad a bad day.’ Then he said, ‘God bless thee ;’ 
and the beggar answered, ‘I am already blessed.’ 
‘Heaven save thee’ said the scholar. ‘I am already 
saved” said he. ‘How is this?’ asked the scholar; 
‘Explain it to me!’ ‘ Willingly,’ said the beggar: 
‘All God’s days are good, so I always have a good 
day ; I am always blessed, for God’s will is my will; 
Iam safe, for I belong to him, and he does not wish 
to lose any of his creatures.’ ‘ But how if God should 
send thee to hell?’ asked the scholar. ‘He cannot’ 
said the beggar; ‘his love restrains him; but if he 
did, [have still two arms with which to hold him; 
one is submission, and the other is love; and so if I 
went to hell Ishould take God with me and I had 
rather be in hell and have God, than be in heaven 
and not have him.’” 

In this instructive anecdote,—in which the part 
borne by the scholar is attributed to John Tauler, is 
shown the deep religious spirit which existed in the 
comparative darkness of the Middle Ages,and the as- 
sertion of the immanence of a benevolent and just 
God in all the events and circumstances of life. 
Such sentiments as these belong to the “ Mystics,” as 
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they are denominated. The title of Mystics was 
from the beginnipg more or less applied to the Socie- 
ty of Friends, though the origin of the. Mystic Phil- 
osophy was toward the close of the third century. 

These views were adopted by Origen and his disci- 
ples, who held and taught that the divine nature was 
diffused through all human souls; that the faculty of 
reason, from which proceed the health and vigor of 
the mind, was an emanation from God unto the hu- 
man soul, and comprehended in it the principles and 
elements of all truth, human and divine. Accord- 
ing to these teachers, the divine influence, the hid- 
den and internal word, was to be sought in silence 
tranquility, repose,and solitude, rather than by la- 
bor and study. It is recorded that the number of 
Mystics increased in the 4th century, and in the 12th 
century they took the lead in their method of ex- 
pounding the Scriptures. In the 13th century they 
were the formidable antagonists of the schoolmen. 
(Buck says of the “Schoolmen ” that they were asect 

in the 12th, and 13th, and 14th centuries to whom is 

attributed the formation of Scholastic Theology, 
founded on the philosophy of Aristotle, by means of 
which the papal darkness was increased and real 
Christian truth antagonized.) 

In the 14th century many persons of great merit 
and eminence were to be found among the Mystics; 
among these were Jacob Behmen, the German shoe- 
maker of Gorlitz, Molinos, the Spanish priest, Arch- 
bishop Fenélon, and Madame Guyon. They taught 
that man can be lost only by turnins; away persistently 
from the Savior within him. They also declared that 
the only religion that can save man must be that 
which can raise up the light, life and Spirit of God in 
the soul. No man can enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
till heavenly life is born in him. 

One of the principles affirmed and taught by the 
Mystics was that of Disinterested Love—the same 
which the saints of all ages have proclaimed. It is 
on record that a woman in Alexandria in the early 
Christian age, walked through the streets, carrying 
a torch in one hand anda pitcher of water in the 
other,saying : “ With this torch I will burn the heay- 
ens, and with this water quench the fires of hell,that 
men may love God for himself alone.” 

Many of the doctrines taught by Emanuel Swed- 
enborg in modern times are in accord with those of 
the Mystics of the Middle Ages. He seems to have 
held that in the coming life punishments are neither 
arbitrary nor capricious, but benignant and accord- 
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ing to divine laws; that there is no abrupt change 
from life to-life; that heaven is not outward felicity, 
but doing good through truth from love ; that inward 
character makes heaven or hell. 

The English Friends of the 17th Century form- 
ulated their principles with such skill as to commend 
them to the thoughtful, as early as 1765, A. D., de- 
claring them to Charles II., in the hope that his 
natural good sense would take note of the reasona- 
bleness of their position. 

It does not appear that in the beginning of his 
unfolding of Truth, as it was revealed to his own 
consciousness, George Fox was aware how great a 
‘cloud of witnesses had announced substantially the 
same conclusions. To him it seemed that an especial 
and peculiar light had dawned upon mankind in that 
‘day to which he warned all men to take heed. 

The devout servants of God from the earliest ages 
had announced the doctrine of the Spirit. Notonly 
the prophets of Israel, those inspired poet souls who 
taid their tribute on the altars of Jehovah—and not 
even the devout recipients of the pure light of God 
during the Christian ages had attained to the same 
wisdom as he—but many even among the less fav- 
ored sages of the gentile world had held the founda- 
tion principles which he announced with such 
resolute emphasis to his generation—which came 
with such force and such refreshment after the long 
apostacy of the so-called Christian Church. 

The-noble minded, truth-loving youth, whose 
training was in the English Church, and whose rela- 
tions desired should be made a priest of that profes- 
sion—a shoemaker’s apprentice and a shepherd, was 
early stirred and instructed by this same word of 
God to which he was later to call all men whom he 
could reach. 

Once convinced and satisfied of the truth, no 
martyr or saint of medizval legend was more heroic- 
ally brave and devoted than he in his warfare for the 
Light of the Gospel. The spirit of God had illumina- 
ted his mind and shown him his duty, and nothing 
could restrain his zeal and fervor. Truly, George 
was of the stock of the martyrs. We know how his 
ministry was like magic in its immediate effect, while 
its ultimate results were of the the noblest character 
=—not to be measured by sectarian success or growth 
but by the promotion of every reform in which the 
present age rejoices. Says James Freeman Clarke: 
“The early Quakers anticipated, 200 years ago, the 
reforms which are only being carried out to-day. 
In an age when all men thought human slavery a 
reasonable, just and Christian institution the Friends 
bore their testimony against it. War was then, as 
now, believed a necessary evil; but the Friends 
called it a sin in which no Christian man could take 
part, either by military service or by paying taxes to 
support war. Quakers were the first to believe in 
the equal rights of women, allowing them to speak 
and preach in public; opposed judicial oaths; pro- 
tested against capital puuishments, then inflected for 
the most petty crimes against property; protested 
avainst imprisonment for debt which has only been 
abolished in some of our States within the memory 
of men now living; protested against extravagance 


and waste, vanity and idle luxury, senseless c 
of fashion, and all falsehood in act or speech.” 
was true and vital then is just as true and vitel 
and every vital truth is ancient as well as *) y 
every morning.” i 2 

Neither is there any end to right . 
The same cleansing and enlightening epi i 
shines, as in the earlier times. Shall not Friends 
still be zealous in every good cause, involving justi 
mercy and truth? Not by merely shrinking from 
action and contenting itself with an indolent p 
tive profession of piety can the Church be edige,. 
but by faithful lives of aggressive warfare against the | 
powers of evil wherever these appear, shall proper 
work of our day really be done. 

It will not avail to build the sepulchres of the 
prophets very broad and very lofty and then take 
refuge under their shadows. The living belong not 
among the dead, though it is certainly permitted yy 
to look back for instruction as to the experience of 
the past. 

Perhaps the power of the testimony of Fox was 
largely due to his lack of human learning. He could 
announce from his own knowledge that the Light of 
God’s spirit is the boon of every human creature 
that it is the means of man’s salvation because he 
had known himself saved—that is, brought from 
spiritual death to life by this means, and not because. 
he bad found it stated by the Apostle John. 

“Every man that cometh into the world” ig 
broad enough statement to exclude forever any limi- 
tations to this wondrous grace. 

John’s is the Quaker’s text, and we shall be able 
to perceive, as a matter of ordinary experience, that 
when this light “shineth in darkness, the darkness 
comprehendeth it not.” 

“Keep the inner ear open attentive” says agifted 
modern preacher, not of our profession, “and notone 
of you, as well as Amos or Isaiah, but will hear the 


word of God.” 8. R. 


THE CALIFORNIA “ MISSION” INDIANS. | 


[From a circular sent out by Philip C. Garrett, (Loga 
P. O., Philadelphia), and others, constituting a committe 
appointed at the Mohonk Conference to help protect the 
legal rights of the Indians, we make liberal extracts, be 
low.—Eps.] 
Mrs. Heten Hunt Jackson, before publishing he 
“Ramona,” examined, as special United States Agent 
jointly with Mr. Abbot Kinney, of California, the 
condition and needs of the Mission Indians. Four 
years have elapsed since their report, during which 
Congress has continued the neglect of the previow 
twenty years. Last year Prof. C. C. Painter, of the 
Indian Rights Association, made a tour of inspection, 
and at Mrs. Jackson’s request again visited a portion 
of the field, accompanied by a member of this Com 
mittee, and Mrs. O. J. Hiles, of Milwaukee, Wis 
spent several months in a voluntary supplementing, 
of Mrs. Jackson’s work. These later investigat 
confirm and emphasize Mrs. Jackson’s report'and ap 
peal, and a friend has donated to this committee 
abbreviated edition of her report for distribatiot 
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— 
herewith ; but a statement of a recent case will illus- 
trate the urgent need of public help. 

A few years since, E. F. DeCeles, of Los Angeles, 
gold to the Hon. Chas. Maclay and Judge Widney 
the San Fernando grant, inherited by him from his 
father, to whom it was granted by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, which grant contained a clause excepting 
the land occupied by the Indians. An old Indian 
named Rogerio occupied ten acres, the bounds of 
which were clearly defined, and upon which he has 
fora number of years paid taxes. When the deed 
was made out, the clause in the old grant excepting 
this land of the Indian was not incorporated in it. 
Mr. DeCeles refused to sign it unless that clause was 
inserted, until assured by his attorney that it was not 
necessary for the protection of the Indian, inasmuch 
as the land was not his, and he couid convey by deed 
only what he owned. This, with the assurance of 
Messrs. Maclay and Widuey that the Indians would 
never be disturbed, induced him to sign the deed 
without the excepting clause. Notwithstanding this 
assurance, these gentlemen soon brought an action 
for the ejectment of Rogerio and his family. J udg- 
ment was based wholly on a technical mistake of his 
attorney, and not on the equitable of legal rights of 
the plaintiffs, and a writ of ejectment was issued last 
winter. 

The manner of ejectment was as cruel as the fact 
was outrageous. Rogerio was over eighty years old, 
and his wife and another woman of nearly equal age, 
with five or six other persons, constituted his house- 
hold. The sheriff removed them by force in the 
midst of the winter, tumbled the two aged women 
with all their effects, including Rogerio’s blacksmith 
tools, fuel, chickens, etc., into a wagon, and dropped 
them by the roadside, where they lay without the 
slightest protection, and without food, excepting 
parched corn, for eight days, when the rainy season 
was at its worst, while the old man went to Los 
Angeles to get permission from the priest to occupy 
an old dilapidated shed connected with the old mis- 
sionchurch. His tools, fuel, baskets and other pos- 
sessions were pilfered ; and it being thought by many 
that the old man must have money buried under his 
house, as he had for many years done the blacksmith 
work for that part of the country, diligent search was 
made for that. The old wife died of pneumonia, 
brought on by the exposure, and the old man is a 
homeless wanderer. 

A fine spring of water on this land was one main 

“object of this dispossession ; and it may interest some 
to know that these plaintiffs purpose erecting a Theo- 
logical Seminary on this property. 

This sad story is told, not for the sake of Rogerio, 
for his case is without remedy, but to call attention 
to the fact that the title by which some five or six 
hundred other Mission Indians in Southern Cali- 
fornia, Christian, civilized, and self-supporting, hold 
their homes, is to-day in like jeopardy, and unless 
steps are taken at once to prevent it, they will soon 
meet a similar fate. 

Asuit has been pending in the Court of San Diego 
County for thre ejectment of some two hundred of 
these same Mission Indians from the San Jacinto 


grant,—the Saboba case, the first mentioned by 
Mrs. Jackson in Exhibit B of her report. Govern- 
ment appointed counsel to defend them, and after- 
ward even refused to allow them their necessary 
expenses. The case went against the Indians by 
default, but was restored to the calendar, and coun- 
sel again appointed at the earnest request of the 
Indian Rights Association. But the Government 
attached to this appointment the condition that this 
service should be without compensation. This Asso- 
ciation, from a special gift of a Boston lady for the 
purpose, guaranteed compensation, and the Govern- 
ment special counsel then took up the case, which 
has been decided against the Indians. Appeal has 
been taken to the Supreme Court of the State, and it 
is proposed to carry it, if necessary, to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. To make this appeal it 
was necessary that an indemnity bond should be 
given, and the Secretary of the Indian Rights As- 
sociation is holden to the amount of $3,300. 

The owners of other grants, whose titles to their 
lands are clouded by the Indians’ right to them, are 
waiting the result of this suit; and if it be gained by 
the plaintiff, they will proceed at once to eject the 
Indians from their homes. 

The Committee, on legal assistance for these In- 
dians, appointed at the Lake Mohonk Indian Con- 
ference has waited for Prof. Painter’s new investiga- 
tions in California in its behalf, and for developments 
in Washington, before pressing this appeal for funds, 
but now feels it unsafe to rely on Government action 
alone. The Committee requests that the funds may 
be committed to them with a measure of diseretion 
as to their use within the general purpose of defend- 
ing the rights of the Indians. 

A VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES. 
OUR friend William Tallack, an active worker in the 
Peace movement in England, (for which William Pol- 
lard, one of the three authors of “A Reasonable 
Faith,” is also a regular or occasional lecturer), con- 
tributes to the London Herald of Peace, an article on 
“The Great Peaceful Republic,” inspired by the facts 
given in Andrew Carnegie’s recent book, “ Triumph- 
ant Democracy.” (Andrew Carnegie, a Scotchman by 
birth, is one of the owners of extensive steel and 
iron works at Pittsburg, and a very wealthy man. 
His book isan ardent eulogy of the United States, for 
the advantages it offers in every way, and he gives a 
vast array of facts to support his praise.) 

William Tallack, in his opening paragraph, inti- 
mates that “on some points, Mr. Carnegie’s pictures 
are more rosy tinted than the actual aspects of affairs 
really warrant. For example his optimist statements 
respecting crime and pauperism in the United States 
are certainly open to grave challenge when tested by 
the official returns and general statements of Ameri- 
can authorities themselves. Crime, vagrancy, beg- 
gary and imposture are far more rampant in the States 
than in the mother country ; and, further, are rap- 
idly increasing in the former, whilst undergoing a de- 
cided check, if not considerable decrease, in the lat- 
ter. Murders and violence are terribly frequent in 
many of the States, though Mr. Carnegie overlooks 
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the fact. Again, every observant traveler finds misery 
and overcrowding almost as marked features in New 
York and Philadelphia, as in London or Liverpool.” 
We quote this paragraph, in order to remark that W. 
T. is plainly under misapprehension as to the facts, 
especially when he says of crime, vagrancy, beggary, 
and imposture that they are “far more rampant” in 
the United States than in Great Britain. Any sta- 
tistics that appear to show that condition of things 
are obviously untrustworthy. There is, it is true, too 
much of all these evil conditions among us, but the 
general situation of our people is exceptionally good. 
Moreover, we are obliged to ascribe much of the 
crime, vagrancy, beggary, and imposture with which 
we are afflicted,—especially in the cities and towns,— 
to the presence of great numbers of newly-arrived 
people. Among these are often persons who have 
been well known at home as criminals, and are sent 
or allowed to come by the authorities in Europe. 
Constant vigilance on the part of our officials in the 
sea-ports is required to guard against this outrage upon 
us, and also against the wholesale importation of pau- 
pers. Those of our people who are settled in their 
citizenship,—who have been here one or two or more 
generations, are peaceful, law-abiding, and industri- 
ous, as well as intelligent. Thus Andrew Carnegie, 
in his book, speaking of the reaily “ American ” la- 
borer, says : 

“ Among his amusements is found scarcely a trace 
of the ruder practices of British manufacturing dis- 
tricts, such as cock-fighting, badger-baiting, dog- 
fighting, prize-fighting. Wife-beating is scarcely ever 
heard of; and drunkenness is quite rare. During all 
my experience among working men, I have rarely 
seen a native American workman under the influence 
of liquor; and I have never known of any serious 
inconvenience, or loss of time, in any works, result- 
ing from the intemperance of men.” 

William Tallack, having made the reservation 
which we have alluded to, praises freely the United 
States Supreme Court, and the Senate, and finds in 
the powers and functions assigned to them a clue to 
the precepts and orderly system of American govern- 
ment. He quotes the Marquis of Salisbury, the pres- 
ent prime-minister of England, as saying that he en- 
vies the Americans “ their magnificent institution of 
a Supreme Court,” and remarks for himself that it 
“is, in fact, a working and executive Court of Arbi- 
tration for the several States and Territories, which 
make up the great Union. Whenever a dispute 
arises between one State and another, or between 
any State and the central government at Washing- 
ton, the decision of the Supreme Court of the nation 
is final and binding upon all It has, in some 
respects, more exalted functions than either the Pres- 
ident, or the Senate, or the House of Representatives. 
For it is the sovereign custodian of the integrity of 
the Constitution of the United States; and, if even 
the legislative chambers pass any measure incon- 
sistent with the tenor of the Constitution, the Su- 
preme Court has power to veto such legislation. And 
its decision, on such points, is final.” 

William Tallack further says: “Another noble 

institution is the American Senate. - It also is one 


which Britons may well envy. For it has 4 
controlling power over even the President ang 
Cabinet, in respect to all foreign treaties and declarg. 
tions of war. All ambassadors and foreign 
must be approved by this body. Hence it EXT Cigeg 
a powerful check against such disasters as those 
which ‘jingo’ partisans, or hasty-tempered minj 
and military or naval officers have so often pj 
the English nation into. Would that 
similar body could have prevented British Liberal op 
Conservative Cabinets from the wretched and 
fiascos in Egypt and the bombardment of Ales, 
andria!” 

Our friend is quite right, undoubtedly, in cahj 


‘the United States a “great peaceful republic.” ‘The 


general temper of the people is against warlike enter. 
prises, and his reference to the fact that the regulgp 
army only consists of 25,000 men, (it very seldom 
has that many actually in service), is a Citation 
pertinent to the case. Our great advantages over the 
nations of Europe are two: (1) The good fortune of 
our detached situation, which removes us from such 
international jealousies, intrigues, and aggressions gg 
now threaten Europe with a bloody war, and per. 
petually menace the maintenance of peace; and (2) 
the popular system of government, by. which each 
citizen not only feels that he has a voice, but also g 
responsibility. The burdens laid even upon the 
comparatively free people of England by the ip. 
herited privileges and excessive possessions of the 
ruling classes are a grievous weight upon the general 
community. These we escape, and while our pros 
perous circumstances, exhibited so graphically by 
Andrew Carnegie, come in part from our country 
being new, and richly endowed by nature, it is the 
possession of social and political rights that does 
most to assure our continued welfare. 


H. M.J. 


BAYARD TAYLOR ON KINDNESS TO ANIL 
MALS. 


IN the first place animals have much more capacity 
to understand human speech than is generally sup 
posed. Hindoos invariably talk to their elephants, 
and it is amazing how much the latter comprehend, 
The Arabs govern their camels with a few cries, and 
my associates in the African desert were almost 
amused whenever I addressed a big dromedary who 
was my property for two months; yet at the end of 
that time, the beast evidently knew the meaning ofs 
number of simple sentences. Some years ago, seeing 
the hippopotamus in Barnum’s Museum looking very 
stolid and dejected, I spoke to him in English, but he 
did not even move his eyes. Then I went tothe op 
posite corner of the cage, and said in Arabic, “I 
know you, come here tome!” He instantly turned 
his head towards me; I repeated the words, and 
thereupon he came to the corner where I was stand | 
ing, pressed his huge, ungainly head against the bar” 
of the cage, and looked in my face with a touching” 
delight while I stroked his muzzle. I have two or 
three times found a lion who recognized the samé 
language, and the expression of the eye, for an ip | 
stant, seemed postively human. “an 
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Few persons are aware of the great effect which 
quiet speech exercises upon the savage dog. A dis- 
tinguished English poet told me that he was once 
walking in the country with Canon Kingsley, when 
they passed a lodge where an immense and fierce 
mastiff, confined by a long chain, rushed out upon 
him. They were just beyond his reach, but the chain 
did not seem secure ; the poet would have hurried 
past, but Kingsley, laying a hand upon his arm, said, 
« Wait a moment and see me subdue him!” There- 
upon he walked up to the dog, who, erect upon his 
bind feet with open jaws and glaring eyes, was the 
embodiment of animal fury. Kingsley lifted his 


band, and quietly said, “ You have made a mistake ;, 


you must go back to your kennel!” The dog sank 
down upon his fore feet, but still growled angrily ; 
the Canon repeated his word in a firm voice, advanc- 
ing step by step as the dog gave way. He continued 
speaking grave reproof, as to a human being, until 
he had forced the mastiff back into his kennel, where 
the latter silently, and perhaps remorsefully, lay 
down. 

The extent to which a horse also may be taught to 
understand speech is not generally known. The sim- 
ple fact that he likes to be talked to makes him at- 
tentive to the sounds, and I am convinced that in a 
great many cases he has an impression of the mean- 
ing. I have at present, a horse who had served his 
country during the war, and came to me only after 
its close. His experience while on scouting service, 
made him very suspicious of any grey object, as I 
soon discovered ; he would shy at a fallen login a 
thicket, a glimpse of a mossy rock, or a laborer’s coat 
left in a fence corner. By stopping him whenever 
this happened, and telling him, in an assuring tone, 
that there was nothing to fear, he was very soon com- 
pletely cured of the habit. But he still lifts up his 
head, and would, if he could, cry, “Ha! ha!” when 
he hears the sound of the trumpet. 

The affection and fidelity of the horse have always 
been admitted. My first acquaintance with these 
qualities was singular enough to be related. When 
a boy of fourteen, I was walking along a lonely coun- 
try road with a companion of the same age, and came 
upon an old grey horse, standing in the middle of the 
track, over a man who was lying upon his back. We 
hastened up to give assistance, but presently saw that 
the man, instead of being injured, was simply drunk. 
He had tumbled off, on his way home from the tav- 
ern, and a full bottle of whisky, jolted out of his 
pocket in falling, lay by his side. 

The fore feet of the horse were firmly planted on 
each side of his neck, and the hind feet on each side 
of his legs. This position seeming to us dangerous 
for the man, we took the animal by the bridle and 
attempted to draw him away; but he resisted with 
all his strength, snorting, laying back his ears, and 
giving every other sign of anger. It was apparent 
that he had carefully planted himself so as complete- 
ly to protect his master against any passing vehicle. 
We assisted the faithful creature in the only possible 
way, by pouring the whisky into the dust, and left 
him until help could be summoned. His act indi- 
cated not only affection, involving a sense of duty, 
ut also more than the one process of reasoning. 
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My horse had a playful habit of snapping at my 
arm when he was harnessed for adrive. I always 
talk to a horse before starting, as a matter of common 
politeness. Of course, I never flinched, and his 
teeth often grazed my sleeve as he struck them to- 
gether. One day, more than a dozen years ago, he 
was in rather restless spirits, and snapped a little too 
vigorously, catching my arm actually in his jaws. I 
scarcely felt the bite, but was very much surprised. 
The horse, however, showed such unmistakable signs 
of regret and distress that I simply said, ‘‘ Never do 
that again!” And he never did. From that mo- 
ment he gave up the habit of years; he laid back his 
ears, or feigned anger in other ways, but he never 
again made believe to bite. This, certainly, goes far 
beyond the temporary sorrow for an unintentional 
injury which may be referred to an animal’s affec- 
tion. What else is conscience than knowledge of 
wrong made permanent by a memory which forbids 


the repetition of the wrong ?—Herald of Peace (Lon- 
don). 


THE NEW ENGLAND PERSECUTIONS. 

[Anarticle in the Atlantic Monthly for the present month 
reviews very favorably the book, by Brooks Adams, just is- 
sued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, entitled “The 
Emancipation of Massachusetts,”—the meaning of this title 
being the change in the colonial system of Massachusetts, 
(between 1684 and the period of the Revolutionary War), 
from a‘ theocracy,” in which’the ministers were the ruling 
class, to a freer and more popular government. The book is 
very severe upon the sacerdotal control; the review in the 
Atlantic speaks of it, however, in the following terms.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL]. 
MR. ADAMS has told the story of this “ theocracy ” 
with graphic force and unsparing fidelity: of the 
means by which it assured and consolidated its 
power ; of the daring obstinacy with which it resisted 
every attempt to bring it under correction of the 
English court and the common law; of the wretched 
system of judicature it established, and its consequent 
travesties of justice; of its contests with the “ Anti- 
nomians,” the Baptists and the Quakers; of its ex- 
cesses, cruelties, enormities, in these contests, partic- 
ularly the last ; of the ultimate forfeiture of its patent 
so dreadfully abused, and its loss of immediate su- 
premacy ; of the witchcraft craze as the lurid after- 
glow of its day; of the liberal revolt within its own 
ranks, which reduced its influence as it had already 
been reduced in direct power: of the rise of the legal 
profession to represent, as against sacerdotal impro- 
visation, the long-grown. tradition, the sober spirit, 
and tried methods of secular justice ; and so on to 
the end, which is reached with the opening of the 
war for independence. Now, when a New England 
historian treats of those times, his power to see the 
facts in a dry light is tested especially by the case of 
the Quakers ; and the test has too generally been ill- 
sustained. Labored and persistent attempts have 
been made to excuse the Puritans, while mildly cen- 
suring them, and to throw the chief blame of the 
persecution upon its victims. It has been said that 
the conduct of the Quakers was so disorderly, anarch- 
ical, and indecent as to drive the authorities beyond 
all bounds of patience, and to force them, in mere de- 
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fence of civil order, upon a severe lineof action. By 
confounding dates, by putting effect for cause and 
cause for effect, by reckless exaggeration and still 
more reckless assertion, without evidence and in con- 
tempt of evidence, this style of representation has 
been plausibly supported, and, seconded by local feel- 
ing, has been commonly accepted as true. One can 
see that it prevails more or less with historical writers 
whose desire to be simply just is quiteapparent. Mr. 
R. P. Hallowell, in his ironically named Quaker In- 
vasion of Massachusetts, has exposed unanswerably 
the quality of those pretences; but he is of Quaker 
descent, and wrote quite obviously with the special 
feeling of a Quaker. In the present work, however, 
ason of the Puritans tells the sad tale to the like ef- 
fect. With a strong hand he brushes aside the entire 
cobweb of apology, and permits the naked facts to 
appear in their proper ugliness. Weare heartily glad 
of it. The persecution was ashame to the times in 
which it took place, but the attempt to cloak its na- 
ture is a shame to ourown. And Mr. Adams has not 
only made clean work at this point; his book asa 
whole is instructive, suggestive, and painfully inter- 
esting. Every page bears the marks of a penetrating 
mind, severe intellectual sincerity, assiduous research, 
and a disposition to see the particular case treated of 
as representative of processes in world-history. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


METHODS OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES. 

IN the report of the last Educational Conference, 
printed two weeks ago, the question of Geography 
was merely alluded to, as it was felt that the subject 
was deserving of a more extended notice than could 
be given at that time, and it is hoped nothing has been 
lost by this delay. Four interesting essays wereread, 
prepared for the occasion by Mary J. Elliott, of West 
Philadelphia, Ella M. Turner of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, Ida R. Bonner, of Moorestown, N. J., and 
Katbleen R. Carter, of Wallingford, Pa. There was a 
very general agreement among them as to the man- 
ner of presenting the subject, the differences being 
mainly in details, and a very correct idea of the out- 
line of the methods given may be had from the 
shortest essay, by M. J. E., which is as follows: 


Five Montss’ Experience iN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 
IN THE Lowest GRADE. 

The teacher enters the class-room for the first 
lesson and twelve little,-inquiring faces, most of 
which she bad seen but once before, are fastened 
upon her. She announces that they are going to 
spend the time to-day in getting acquainted and 
learning where they live, so that if she should want 
to come to see them, she would know the way. Each 
one is then asked to tell how he came to school and 
almost all are able to do so. One, however, came 
with mamma, and mamma knew the way. Yes; but 
the teacher suggests, mamma may not always be able 
tocome. Soeach child is asked to help him think 
how he came. After numerous suggestions and much 
questioning he remembers the way, and he goes home 
and tells mamma she need not take him to school to- 


morrow morning. Just before the bell Tings someone 
remarks, “Teacher has not told the way she 
and we do not know how to go to see her.” Og 
little boy, however knows. He lives quite near 
teacher and can tell just the way. 
The second lesson was spent upon what WAS Been 
on the way to school; and the third, upon what can 
be seen from the class-room windows. Then thy 
were ready to build the vicinity of the schoo}, he 
this work the sand table was used, and toy h 
not the best which can be procured but, in ordepiy_ 
save expense, some which the teacher played with 
herself when a child. After the sand work, or 
more properly speaking, slates were used and a diy. 
ing made from memory of the work done in gang 
Directions were next taught, and the little 
“ This is East and this way West,” already taught by 
the teacher of reading, was of much assistance, 
imaginery trips were taken across the river to Wang. 
maker’s, the Public Buildings, Pennsylvania Raj. 
road station, etc. The conversational lessons wep 
followed by the sand work upon the vicinity vigited, 
The trip to the Public Buildings gave us food fo 
many lessons. The teacher announces that wher 
the Public Buildings now stand was once an open 
square and it was named after a great. good map, 
Then followed, in brief, the story of Wm. Penn, 
without giving the name the children guessingit at 
the end of the lesson. Several lessons were spent 
upon Penn, the Society of Friends, the age of tix 
City, meaning of the names Philadelphia and Penp. 
sylvania. The picture of Penn, his little hong 
in Letitia street, the slate-roofed house, etc, wer 
shown. The plan of the city was next explained; 
squares named, and brief accounts of Franklin, 
Washington, Rittenhouse, and Logan given. QOnone 
occasion we were ready to work with sand andin 
pouring it out it piled up in such a way that one of 
the children remarked that it looked like a volcano, 
Then followed the question from one of the clam, 
“What is a volcano?” But our first speaker wa 
ready with his answer: “A mountain, which throw 
out fire, smoke, and melted rock, which they ail 
lava.” It happened that the teacher wore a pit 
made of lava, which was shown. Our first speaker 
continued, “I know the name of a volcano, too, I 
is Vesuvius.” “O, what a hard word!” some one 
replies, but all try to pronounce it and almost all sue) 
ceed. Now follows the question, ‘“‘ Where is Vesuye 
us?” And the answer came, “ Way across the oceai” 
in a country shaped like a boot.” Then the map wa 
shown, the boot hunted, and the name of the com 
try given. Some one observed, “It looks as if Italy 
were kicking something into the water.” Yes, thil) 
is an island, and its name is Sicily.” The children 
were able to discover for themselves the definition 
of an island and point out other islands. 
We have endeavored to keep our work 
our own State, but at times we have wandered 
away, but never leading, always being led. 
teacher is the helmsman ; she directs the course, # 
she must steer to the desired havens or there will 
mutiny among her passengers. "4 
Full justice cannot be done the remaining 
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; making extracts, but that seems the best 
_ 2” te | sg Ella M. Turner says: “ As far as 
imary work is concerned, the teacher should have 
individuality and spontaneity enough to discard pat- 
terns. Her work, we all know, if well done, is most 
difficult, yet most pleasing and im portant. She needs 
to be a text book on every subject which interests a 
child, and more, she needs an appreciation of the 
child’s mind and of the fact that she holds a key toun- 
fold it..... The study of geography means more 
than a description of the earth’s surface. It includes 
mineralogy, astronomy, geology, zoology, physiology, 
philosophy and botany. Where does it end? If we 
appreciate these sciences enough to delve into them 
ourselves, we ought to be able to lead the child-mind 
tothem. ... We are told that the imagination, next 
to the direct action of the senses, is the most import- 
ant of all mental powers, and that a child’s life would 
indeed be a sad one were it not for its own bright, 
self-created world. We findso many ways delightful 


We have had very pleasing lessons about what we 
have seen along the streams,—rocks, birds, flowers, 
woods, hills—how crooked the streamsare, and why ; 
how they are narrow at some places and wide at 
others; where the rain goes when it falls, how far 
down it goes and what good it does; when it comes 
out of the ground; where the river gets its water, 
and its uses. In fact the philosophy of geography 
may begin as soon as the child can begin to general- 
ize. We have represented our own little State, Del- 
aware, upon the moulding board, its physical features, 
outlines, boundaries, food, productiuns, and in con- 
nection talked of the history. .. We have kad talks 
about the globe and its motions, with their effects, 
and have tried to travel with the children to foreign 
countries and talk about what we see there; the ap- 
pearance and customs of the children especially, as 
this always touches the heart of a child. The story 
of ‘The Seven Little Sisters’ and ‘ Each and All,’ 
published by Lee & Shepard, we have read or have 
them read it. The text is about equal toa Third 
Reader. We talk about how people live together in 
families, towns, cities and states, and why some one 
should govern them as well as at home and at school. 
.... We combine with geography, language, pen- 
manship and reading, and it is our experience that 
what is taught indirectly often makes the best im- 
pression. When we have talked in class of an espe- 
cially interesting subject, instead of presenting a rew 
topic the next day, we have the class write a pretty 
story about the last lesson. The children suggcst 
difficult words and we write them on the board, try- 
ing to be very careful to have the children write no 
word which they are not certain they can spell. 
When we are too busy to answer questions, they leave 
blank places in their story and when they come to 
class to read, we see that these spaces are filled. 
Francis Parker says, ‘Compare the teaching of real 
geography that delights children at every step, that 
trains class observation, lays the foundation fur the 
development of imagination and forms the elementa- 
ty steps of all physical sciences, with the rote learn- 
ing of a mass of dry, disconnected facts found in so- 
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called primary geography. Which does the most 
good is a question I leave for you to decide.’ ” 

Ida R. Bonner says: “Geography should be 
taught the child when it first begins school work, but 
no book should be used until the pupil has had oral 
instruction at least two years. The pupils having 
been taught some of the simpler geometrical figures, 
begin their work in this study by modeling the 
school-room, using pieces of paper for doors and win- 
dows, because they have the objects before them and 
are familiar with every part of it. Next take the 
school-yard and then the locality of the school, etc. 
Descriptive definitions are best taught by the use of 
sand moulded into the required shape, that the child 
may learn from observation, rather than from mem- 
ory alone. Take the hill for the first object 
lesson, because all are familiar with that, and let each 
child mould one with the sand, and as all will be 
different, you will thus illustrate, also, the fact that 
all natural hills are not of thesame size. A large hill 
forms the mountain, and a few questions will draw 
out the meaning of the terms summit, base, slope, the 
teacher giving them their proper names. Arranging 
the mountains in rows, we have mountain ranges, 
and these rows constituted the mountain systems. 
As the ranges are formed of different mountain peaks, 
we show the pupil the low land between them form- 
ing valleys and passes. The teacher should 
always have new matter, both interesting and in- 
structive, to add to the lesson, and every town or ob- 
ject studied should, when practicable, have a fact con- 
nected with it. In this connection Scribner’s Geo- 
graphical Reader will be found to contain much use- 
ful information, and is an excellent supplementary 
work.” 

From K. R. C.’s essay a few extracts must suffice: 
“We must teach geography as other sciences are 
taught. The primary facts on which the 
conception of the whole is based should be acquired 
by actual observation. . . . In zodlogy we have 
the children handle their clams or fish, in botany the 
flowers and leaves, but how are the mountains and 
oceans to be grasped? The whole, of course, cannot 
be handled, but the parts can be observed and the 
whole formed in miniature. The great biological 
generalizations are to the facts of zodlogy and botany 
what the observations of the child are to conceptions 
of the world. We teach the seen to aid 
the imagination in picturing the unseen.” She laid 
out a course of work in harmony with these brief ex- 
tracts which she believed could not be done in less 
than three years, “and the teacher who has covered 
the ground in that time, or has led the children to 
cover it has laid the foundation for a house as large 
as the universe.” 

A brief discussion followed the reading of these 
papers, participated in by Aaron B. Ivins, who would 
always hang maps on the north side of the room, 
who would call the attention of teachers to the dif- 
ferent places where the sun rises and sets, and the 
different lengths of the morning and afternoon, and 
who would insist on having things thoroughly im- 
pressed upon the mind; by Belle Shortlidge, who 
put in a plea for the text-book; by Clayton Lippia- 
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cott, who would have pupils familiar with home 
geography ; by Joseph Fussell, who united with the 
views of the essayists; and by Emma Worrell, who 
would teach up, and not down, and not dwell on 
things already known. H. R. R. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 12, 1887. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCH. 

IN this busy, bustling, inventive age, we find our- 
selves hurried along with the current of activity, and 
wonder what the outcome of it all will be. We 
scarcely stop to reflect upon the influence such ener- 
gy and stimulation of brain-force will have upon the 
generations of the near future, or to inquire as to the 
capabilities of the human mind for development to 
meet the strain and pressure it involves. 

Yet the present, with all that it brings to us of 
investigations in the broad fields of Science, and the 
application to the comfort and convenience of every- 
day life, of what these investigations disclose, is not 
all that occupies the thought and taxes the energies 
of the best enlightenment of the race. The far dis- 
tant past is coming in fora larger share in these inqui- 
ries, than it has ever claimed in any previous period ; 
backward as well as forward, the centuries are un- 
rolling, and we are made quite familiar with the so- 
cial and national life of tribes and communities whose 
very existence is so remote as heretofore to class 
them with the mythical and legendary peoples of 
unhistoric antiquity. 

The results of this persistent research among the 
accumulations of the ages are affecting modern 
thought, even more if possible than all the new dis- 
coveries in science and the inventions that have fol- 
lowed in their applications to the needs of the hu- 
man family. And this because what man has re- 
corded of himself, of his thoughts and his motives, 
the passions that moved him, and the hopes that 
were his inspiration, shows a continuity of feelingin 
the race that links the most distant past with the 
present in one common relationship. 

This is true of all antiquarian researches, whether 
pursued among the ruins of distant eastern civiliza- 
tions or the ruder mounds and monuments of our 
own continent. In all the fields of exploration the 
results already achieved add to the general desire 
for further discovery. Ancient languages and dialects 
without number are studied with an enthusiasm that 





re 
to the ordinary mind is simply marvelous, Explor. 


ing expeditions undertaken at the expense of several 
governments, or sustained by individual Support, in 
our own country, are constantly adding to our stock 
of knowledge in this direction. 

But the main interest gathers around the Asayr. 
ian and Egyptian discoveries, as these bear Upon 
many points in the Hebrew Scriptures that have to 
this time been of doubtful interpretation, The 
identification of the names of rulers and of places 
prominent in these records with men and Cities in 
secular history, through seals and cylinders, and th. 
lets, that are as perfect as if the products of our ow, 
age, is among the most convincing proofs of the gen- 
eral accuracy of the Scriptures, and is clearing away 
many of the difficulties that have heretofore dig 
turbed translators and Bible students. What ap 
amount of study and deep searching among the mg. 
ty rolls and archaic inscriptions of antiquity it hg 
required to do all this, and make it possible to trang. 
late lines and emblematic devices on seals and cylin. 
ders inscribed a thousand years before Babylon be 
came the seat of empire. And this has been accom. 
plished, and more than this, for among the best 
preserved and most interesting that have yet been 
exhumed, are seals bearing the name of @ king of 
Ur of the Chaldees, who reigned several centuries 
before Abram was called to leave that idolatrons 
people. 

There are many amongst us who can see no possi. 
ble advantage in this expenditure of thought and 
treasure among the ruins of empires and states that 
have long ago fulfilled their missions or filled up the 
measure of their iniquities, but to the student of 
humanity who recognizes that the present is born of 
the past,and what we are now is mainly the pro- 
duct of what has gone before, every lesson from the 
past has its place and its teaching;—and what is of 
more value to us than all else that these researches 
reveal to us, is the fact, that voluptuousness and the 
vices incident thereto brought ruin and overthrow, 
in the past, as they must continue to do, to every 
people who give themselves up to sensual gratifica- 
tion. 







































‘EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THERE is now a considerable amount of literature on 
the Indian question in its modern aspects, and those 
who are buying miscellaneous books, not excluding 
fiction, for libraries, public or private, may find the 
following list of works on the subject useful. We find 
it in an exchange paper: 

“A Century of Dishonor,” by Helen Hunt Jack- — 
son; “ Ramona,” by the same; “Indian Myths,” by 
Ellen R. Emerson; “Se-quo-yah ; the American Cad- 7 
mus,” by George E. Foster; “Life among the Piutes,” © 
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by Mrs. Hopkins, the Piute princess ; “The Hidden 
Power,” by Tibbles; “The Massacres of the Mount- 
ains,” by J. P. Dunn; “The Indian Question,” by 
Otis; “ The Indian Question,” by Walker; for juven- 
jles, “Two Arrows” and “The Talking Leaves,” by 
Stoddard ; and “ The Story of Chief Joseph,” by Mar- 


tha P. Lowe. Ss / “ 


A Frtenp, in sending us the notice of a marriage 
which was performed in one of our meeting-houses, 
adds: “These quiet, simple marriages in public are 
becoming so rare’ in the community that the house 
was filled with spectators anxious to see ‘a Quaker 
wedding” ” While the practice is almost uniform 
now of having weddings, though under the care of a 
monthly meeting, in private houses, there are cases 
where for convenience or by preference they are held 
as of old in the meeting-houses; and these seem to 


have rather increased in recent time. 
* * * 


A Frienp ina Western State, closing a business let- 
ter, adds the following: “I want thee to impress upon 
the minds of the members of our Society the necessi- 
ty of using our plain language in all our business 
transactions. I think the dropping of it one of the 
greatest causes of our young members being ashamed 
to say ‘thee’ in public.” 

* * * 

Durine the canvass preceding the election of last 
year, a publication called The Safe Ballot was issued 
in Philadelphia, under the direction of a number of 
those interested in the political prohibitory move- 
ment. Exertions are now making to reéstablish the 
paper, in the ownership of a stock company, and 
Oliver 8. Fell is soliciting subscriptions to a special 
fund of $5000 for the purpose. At his suggestion we 
make known these facts for the benefit of any who 
may be interested. 


MARRIAGES. 


HAINES—WOOD.—First month 27th, 1887, by Friends’ 
ceremony, in Pipe Creek Meeting-House, Carroll county, 
Md., Milton T. Haines, and Mary E. Wood. 

THORNE—SMITH.—At Unionville, Pa., Second month 
2d, 1887, with the approbation of Kennett Monthly Meet- 
ing, of which they are members, Ellwood Thorne and 
Martha Seal Smith. , 


DEATHS. 


COHU.—Suddenly, on First month 11th, 1887, Joseph 
8. Cohu, in the 68th year of his age; a member of New 
York Monthly Meeting. 

HANSELL.—First month 15th, 1887, Hannah, widow of 
James S. Hansell, formerly of Philadelphia, daughter of the 
late Richard and Hannah Buzby Heaton, in her 77th year; 
& member of Ancocas Preparative, and Burlington Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 

JAMES,—At her residence, Philadelphia, Second month 
Ist, 1887, Martha, widow of Jesse James, formerly of By- 
berry, aged 88; a member of the monthly meeting of 
Friends held at Green street, Philadelphia. 











MOORE.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Benjamin 
McFadgen, in Penn township, Chester county, Pa., on the 
11th of First month, 1887, Jeremiah Moore, in the 84th year 
of his age; a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
He was the oldest son of Jeremiah and Phebe Moore, of 
Centre county, Pa., where he was born the 12th of Fifth 
month, 1803. When four years of age his parents re- 
moved to Sadsbury township, Chester county, Pa., where 
he grew to manhood, In 1831 he was married to Elizabeth 
W. Ely, under the care of Solebury Monthly Meeting, Bucks 
county, Pa. After the death of his wifein 1874, he sold his 
farm and retired from business, We may truly say he lived 
a long and useful life; was a member of Sadsbury Prepar- 
ative and Monthly Meeting 58 years; an overseerand clerk 
12 years. He took great interest in the welfare of the So- 
ciety, which continued as long as he could talk; when too 
feeble to attend meeting, was always anxious to hear from 
his friends. 

He entertained a great many traveling ministers and 
other Friends, with whom a warm and lasting friendship 
existed. 

Being an abolitionist from principle, his home became a 
station on the underground railroad, and many poor slaves 
he assisted on their way from bondage. I have heard him 
relate many interesting incidents in connection with it. 
During the Christiana riot in 1852, he was actively en 
gaged in giving aid and comfort to those arrested. Twen- 
ty-five Southerners and U. S. officers went to his house and 
demanded the body of a colored man; on refusing to tell 
where he was, they threatened to shoot him; he stood 
firm and unflinching, till the officers interfered and for- 
bid them touching him. 

He was alsoa strong and consistent supporter of tem- 
perance ; and refused to sell cider to any one for drinking 
purposes. I remember one incident. He had sold a bar- 
rel of new cider to a professor at Lincoln University, de- 
livered it, and was rolling it out of the wagon, when the 
Professor remarked, he would use it to drink until too hard, 
then let it go to vinegar. Our friend said to him: “If 
thee is going to drink it, I cannot let thee have it,” rolled 
it back into the wagon and took it home. 

He was confined to his bed twelve weeks with the ex- 
ception of being lifted into the chair a few times, and was 
very patient and considerate of those who waited on him. 
The last few weeks he was too weak to talk much; but his 
mind with few exceptions was clear. He had been very 
dull of hearing for a number of years, but the last two 
weeks of his life, his hearing returned, so that he could 
understand the ordinary voice. The day before his death 
he bid all his children farewell, recognizingeach one. He 
passed quietly away, like one falling into a sweet sleep; 
his countenance wearing that heavenly expression so often 
remarked and spoken of by those who viewed the remains. 

His request to be buried very plainly and simply was car- 
ried out. His funeral was held at New West Grove mest- 
ing-house on Seventh-day, 15th inst., where testimony was 
borne by several ministering Friends. W. M.S. 
Jennersville, First month 31st. 


PARRISH.—In Philadelphia, on the evening of First 
month 2ist, 1887, Alfred Hennen, son of Alfred and Kate 
Broadwood Parrish, aged 1 year and 5 months. 


SMITH.—At her residence, near Buckmanville, Bucks © 


county, Pa., Second month Ist, 1887, of paralysis, Elizabeth, 
widow of Samuel Smith, in the 68th year of her age; an 
elder of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 


CORRECTION.—In the notice of the death of Elizabeth 
H. O’Neall, given in No. 5, the name of her parents should 
have read Cary and Eloisa, (instead of Elvira.) 
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2d. That it is the privilege of the righteous to jp. 
tercede with God for those who have gone astray 
and are leading sinful lives. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 8. 


SECOND MoNTH 20TH. 
ABRAHAM PLEADING FOR SODOM. 
Toric: INTERCESSION. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—‘‘ The supplication of a righteous man availeth 
much in his workings.” James 5; 16. 


5 READ Genesis, 18 ; 23-83, Revised Version. 
Timez, probably 1897 B. C. 
Piaces, Hebron, where Abram still dwelt, Sodom, 
and the cities of the plain in the valley of the Jordan. 

Fifteen years have passed since the “ Covenant” 
which formed the subject of our last lesson. In the 
meantime Ishmael, the son of Abram and Hagar 
the Egyptian handmaid of Sarah, is born and the 
name Abram, which means “exalted father,” is 
changed to Abraham,—“ father of a multitude.” 

The low state of morality in that far off time al- 
lowed of usages that were deviations from the primi- 
tive relations of man and woman, especially when 
the wife was childless; as was the case of Sarah the 
wife of Abraham. Jesus taught emphatically that in 
the beginning this was not so,—that the Divine Be- 
ing when he gave the one woman, Eve, to the one 
man, Adam, established the true relation. Departure 
from this divine ordination has led to untold wrong 
and degradation, in which woman has been the great- 
est sufferer. 

Sorrow came to the household of Abraham, a few 
years after, and Hagar and her child were sent out 
into the wilderness, at the instigation of her mistress. 

This incident forms a sad background to the 
sweet domestic picture which follows. Abraham’s 
tent is still in the shade of the oaks of Mamre, and 
this faithful “friend of God” still waits the fulfill- 
ment of the Divine promise “In thee shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.” 

Threestrangers present themselves at the door of 
the tent, They are courteously received, after the 
custom of the age. Water is brought to wash the feet, 
and while Abraham hastenstothe herd for “ a calf ten- 
der and good,” which theservant dresses, Sarah makes 
cakes of fine meal; these with butter and milk, and 
the calf, areset before the stranger guests, with the true 
hospitality of domestic life more than 3500 years 
ago. After the repast is finished and the promise 
that Sarah shall havea son is renewed, the three 
men resume their journey, accompanied by Abraham 
to show them the way. As they go towards Sodom, 
one whom Abraham addresses as “ the Lord,” makes 
known to him the great wickedness of the people of 
Sodom and their certain and immediate destruction. 
While this conversation is going on the two men con- 
tinue their journey, leaving Abraham pleading with 
the Lord for the people of the doomed city: It isin 
this memorable interview that Abraham uses those 
assuring words, that have reconciled multitudes in 
aftertimes to the dispensations of providence, “ Shall 
not the judge of all the earth do right?” 


THIS LESSON TEACHES 

Ist. The duty of hospitality. “Forget not to 
show love unto strangers; for thereby some have en- 
tertained angels unawares,” is an injunction that we 
do well to remembér. 


THE “ LAND IN SEVERALTY” BILf, 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I WAS sorry to see some time ago in the I 
GENCER AND JOURNAL an account of the “ Mohonk 
Conference,” and afterwards a communication on the 
same subject and of the same import, with never, — 
word of comment or condemnation from the edi 
which was equivalent to an endorsement of the 
Mohonk fraud, by your journal. This is certainly to 
be greatly deprecated by all friends of the Indian, ag 
the INTELLIGENCER is looked upon as a staunch and 
reliable advocate of Indian rights. Understand me;] 
do not claim that it intentionally takes the w 
side, but only that this is one more proof of man’s 
fallible judgment and his liability to be deceived, and 
editors are only men, or women. 

The false prophets in this case are professed 
friends of the Indians, but in reality are wolves ip 
sheep’s clothing. Of thisclass are some of the leaders, 
the head and front, (in manipulating the wires), of 
the “Indian Rights Association. That Senator Daves 
is, (or has been), in collusion with some of the most 
treacherous and fraudulent Indian agents, is not diffi. 
cult of proof. 

That the “ division of lands in severalty” bills be- 
fore Congress are only miserable subterfuges to rob 
the Indians of their last lands in North America all 
well informed people know. It is a scheme of “cow 
boys and land grabbers.” That the Indians are not 
capable of coping with wily and treacherous white 
men in way of bargaining, etc., the Indians them- 
selves well know. T. A. Bland, general agent of the 
* National Indian Defence Association,” and editor of 
The Council Fire, spent some time last fall with the 
Indians, and reports that all the Indians and friends 
of the Indians, such as teachers, missionaries, agents, 
etc., with whom he came in contact, are a unit in re- 
gard to the “ allotment of lands in severalty.” All 
oppose it. The entailment of the land for a term of 
twenty-five years is looked upon simply as a sham 
and a fraud to deceive honest people. 

The high sounding title and professions of “In- 
dian Rights Association” is sufficient to “ deceive the 
very elect,” the honest people who have some regard 
for the rights of the defenceless. 

When a government is so manipulated by cow- 
boys and land grabbers, aided and abetted by their 
paid allies, as to totally ignore former treaty stipula- 
tions, and proceed to dispose of the last vestige of 
lands, which have been solemnly pledged to the In- 
dians—as a last home on this continent which was 
once theirs, and of which they have been robbed by 
force of superior numbers and the most revolting 
persecutions,—even the agents who have been ap — 
pointed by our govenrment to see that our treaty stip- 
ulations were carried out have been treacherous, 
to the Indians and to our government—and that dis- 
posal is contrary to the known wishes of the Indians, 
some tribes of whom have been driven from one ak ~ 
lotment to another for generations, by our Christ 
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een 
jan (?) government, and have had their lands “al- 
jotted in severalty,” only to find that treacherous 
white men were too unscrupulous and wily for them 
to deal with, and have lost their all; it is time for the 
friends of the Indain to wake up, and look around 
them and determine to not be led by the “ false pro- 


phets.” ; ee 
The heart of the American people is right, if we 


’ gould only reach their minds, and convince them of 
the fact, but there are so many crying “Lo, here!” 
and “ Lo, there!” that it is difficult to reach the peo- 
ple and convince them. Now that slavery is abolished 
there is scarcely a person of intelligenceto be found 
who does not see that the system was wrong. But 
the Indian question, the woman’s rights question, 
the liquor question, etc., all have their false prophets ; 
t hose that cry “ Lo, here!” and “ Lo, there!” while 
the people are led astray. 

To those who wish more light on the Indian 
question let me say send $1. to T. A. Bland, 1121, 10th 
street, Washington, D.C., for the Council Fire for one 
year, and read the statements of facts, presented by 
those who are making this question a study, and are 
devoting their time to it. Pau. ToMLInson. 


Cedarville, Ohio. 

[The communication above is in no particular 
united with by the editors of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL, except its wish to preserve the rights, and 
promote the welfare of the Indians. The “land in 
severalty ” bill, (which has now becomea law, having 
been signed by the President), we regard as a for- 
ward step, and it has the general approval, so far as 
we know, of those who have been most unselfishly 
devoting themselves to the Indian cause. Similar 
measures were urged upon Congress, by Samuel M. 
Janney and other Friends associated with him, at 
least ten years ago. The course of the Council Fire 
and its editor is regarded as mischievous and unwise 
by many of our most earnest and trustworthy Indian 
workers, and so far as the Mohonk Conference is con- 
cerned, we need hardly say that we know of no other 
gathering or tribunal likely to be either better in- 
formed or better intentioned on the Indian question. 
We have chosen to let our correspondent relieve his 
mind, but only because we wish to give as little 
room as possible to pretences that we are unwilling 
to allow free discussion, on proper subjects. 

That the “land in severalty” bill will always 
work well, or be in every case a complete success, is 
too much to hope; but that it will serve better than 
to persist in trying to maintain the reservation sys- 
tem, with all its serious faults, in the face of increas- 
ing white population, we have no doubt,—always 
presuming that.those who are real friends of the In- 
dians will earnestly help in the maintenance of their 
rights under it. Senator Dawes’s faithful and earnest 
labor to procure its passage does him great credit, 
and largely promoted his recent reélection as Senator 


from Massachusetts.—Ebs. INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL. ] 


PETITIONS CONCERNING LIQUOR AND 
TOBACCO. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
The following petitions have been sent to our Legis- 
lature. Copies have also been forwarded to the leg- 
islatures of New Jersey and Delaware. We feel it to 
be our duty to turn the attention of our legislators 
toward the restriction, by all possible means, of the 
traffic in intoxicating drinks. 
Epwarp H. Maat. 





To THE SENATE AND Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA: 


EsTEEMED FRIENDS: 

Whereas—The License System has been tried for 
200 years, and each year calls more and more loudly 
for Alms Houses, Houses of Correction, Lunatic Asy- 
lums, etc., costing the country a much larger sum 
than the entire revenue received from the License 
System :—and 

Whereas—The only enduring instrument, un- 
changeable with the change of politics in our Legis- 
lature, is a Constitutional Amendment :— 

Therefore, we do earnestly ask of your Legislative 
Body to submit to the voters of this Commonwealth, 
in accordance with Article 18, Sec. 1, of the Constitu- 
tion, an amendment prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors to be used as a beverage 
within this Commonwealth. 

Signed in, and on behalf of the Committee on 
Temperance and Intoxicating Beverages of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 

James H. ATKINSON, 


Caro.ineE 8S. Woop, 
Clerks. 





To THE SENATE AND House oF REPRESENTATIVES OF 

THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA : 

EsTEEMED FRIENDS: 

Whereas —We are satisfied that the screens before 
the saloons open wide a field for the violation of law, 
and we are confident that many of our youth, and 
those who are older, who would not otherwise enter 
these saloons, do so when thus protected :—and 

Whereas—We believe that happiness in the home 
may be secured to many, who are now suffering from 
the deadly influence of the Liquor Traffic, by remov- 
ing these screens: and 

Whereas—No business which is legalized should 
need the cover of darkness to the satisfactory pursuit 
of it: 

Therefore, we respectfully ask you to pass a law 
prohibiting all such screens and requiring all busi- 
ness transacted in the saloons to be done openly— 
with a penalty attached, forfeiting the license for the 
violation of the law. 

Signed in, and on behalf of the Committee on 
Temperance and Intoxicating Beverages of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 

James H. ATKINSON, 


CaroLinE S. Woop, 
Clerks. 
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would present it in the Senate. 























tor Meredith. - 
634 Race street, Philadelphia. 





H. T. Carp. 

















SUPPLIES FOR MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 














school for colored children at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., ad- 
dressed to a Philadelphia Friend, who having solic- 
ited contributions from various families, and packed 

. their substantial donations in a large dry-goods box, 
forwarded it by the steamer Equator to Charleston; the 
steamship company generously transported the same 
to their dock in that port, from which the box was 
taken by the proper authorities to the school and is 
acknowledged in the letter following: 






































Mr. Preasant, 8. C., First mo. 31, 1887. 
My dear Friend : 

The box came to hand, has been opened, the ar- 
ticles duly examined, and a number of them already 
put to use. I cannot tell how much I thank you for 
thus interesting yourself in this work, which is so 
dear to my own heart. A number of causes, beyond 
human control, have combined, within the past two 
years, to make this poor people still more poor and 
needy. The increased severity of the winters, the 
failure of the cotton-crop, upon the sale of which they 
depend for money they need for clothing; the de- 
struction of their property by cyclone and earth- 
quake—all these have combined to make this poor 
people unusually poor and needy, especially for com- 
fortable clothing. Many of the pupils could not at- 
tend school this winter without help; so the shoes, 
and coats and other garments will soon be seen in 
our school-room. We have an interesting school, 
which comprises all ages between six to eighteen 
years, so nothing could come amiss in the size and 
shape of clothing. The winters are so much colder 
they need more clothing and thicker garments than 
the first years I was among them. I can assure you 
that you have done a.kindly deed; thanking you 
again I am, most sincerely, your friend, 

Assy D. Munroe. 

Let all who participated in the “ kindly deed ” ap- 
propriate their just share of its recompense and be 
stimulated, with others yet to respond to this earn- 
est call for assistance, to come forward again, with 






























































































































































THE memorial against the sale of tobacco, etc., to 
minors, prepared by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee, and endorsed by the Committee of the 
Yearly Meeting, has awakened an interest in the 
subject. A copy was requested for the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. I sent a copy, as di- 
rected, to Dr. J. B. Showalter, member of the Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives from Butlercounty, 
who wrote me that he had presented it in the House, 
and that Senator Meredith, of Armstrong county, 
Copies of the me- 
morial have been sent to the quarterly meetings’ 
committees, and I would suggest that those interested 
attend to forwarding them to Dr. Showalter, or Sena- 


YOU will doubtless insert the following copy of a 
private letter from Abby D. Munroe, principal of the 





“things new and old from this treasury ” of drawers 


a 
and closets, sparing whatever can be spared, to fon 
ward at once to those needy and poverty-stricken 
people. F 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


EARLY LICENSE LAWS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

AT a recent conference at Race Street, Philadelphi 
a question was asked, and remained unanswered, jn 
regard to the licensing of public houses in the ¢olop. 
ial days of Pennsylvania. From a reference to the 
colonial records it appears that licenses were egy} 
granted in Pennsylvania, as they had previously been 


in England; but at first they seem to have been © 


merely restrictive and to prevent disorder, and not 
for the purpose of raising a revenue. In 1685 there 
were six licensed houses in Philadelphia, each 9 
which gave bonds for the keeping of good order, Ap 
act of the Colonial Assembly, passed in 1710 and sano. 
tioned by Queen Anne, imposed a license fee of from 
thirty shillings to three pounds upon all public hou. 
ses in the colony. This appears to be the first ip. 
stance of license in Pennsylvania as we now under. 
stand the term. 

Previous to this, and as early as 1684, duties were 
levied upon wines and liquors imported into the col 
ony. Among the laws transmitted to England in 1713 
for ratification, was one imposing a duty upon all ne. 
groes, wines, rum, vessels, etc., brought into the col- 
ony ; but this was vetoed by Queen Anne because of 
the “ restriction of English trade.” 

In these early efforts to control the traffic in in- 
toxicants we may recognize the first endeavor to re- 
strict the sale and use of alcoholic liquors, rather than 


would have been gratifying to us-if the founders of 
our Society and State had upheld a higher standard 
in this respect, we nevertheless have the pleasing as- 
surance of Christian advancement and the progress 
of the age. All truth is not revealed at once, but as 
we are prepared to receive it. R. 8. 


Philadelphia, Second mo. 1. 


FROM DANIEL GRIEST, KANSAS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
SeverAL Friends asked me, while in the East a few 
weeks ago, to write to them through the columnsof 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL, which I will com 
ply with as concisely as possible. 

The town of Ellis is situated on the old Kansas 
Pacific Railroad, 302 miles by rail, and 270 miles 
geographically, west of Kansas City, and in a very 
good agricultural country. We have good running 
streams, also good water in wells at reasonable depths. 
Our soil is limestone.. We want Friends to come and 
settle near us, but come in companies so that we can 
form meetings at once. Movers are coming in every 
day, and now two loads of movers just passed my 
window on their way Westin their wagons. On 


are both good for traveling and work. We have 


a desire to derive a revenue from them. While it — 


this 27th of the First month, the weather and roads: ~ 


been having beautiful weather,—clear, cool, and ¥ 
frosty. My advice is come and see us, and if the | 
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i i ory we do not want the people 
get ns DANIEL GRIEST. 
ae, a First month, 27. 

PROHIBITION IN ATLANTA. 
ENCER AND JOURNAL: 

merticle in your issue of First month 15, entitled 
The Liquor Question in Georgia,” quoting state- 
ments from other newspapers, was a very unexpected 
testimony to find in the INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL. 
Having reason to believe that the statements copied 
from the New York Times and the Courier-Journal 
misrepresent the facts, and are prejudicial to the cause 
of temperance, I deem some correction in place. 
From the most reliable personal testimony, received 
from Atlanta this week, I am justified in asserting 
that the Prohibition sentiment never was stronger 
there than it is now. It is generally understood that 
the “Liquor Association” has abundant means at its 
disposal, and its agents are hired to write down Pro- 
hibition and every other efficient means of suppress- 
ing the iniquitous and abominable liquor traffic. i 
have the best authority for saying that these paid 
agents do not hesitate to write outrageous falsehoods 
in the supposed interest of their masters. 

The friends of temperance are aware that the op- 
ponents of Prohibition are resorting to every trick 
thata wicked ingenuity can devise to make the law a 
failure in Atlanta, for they seem to regard it as a test 
case, but their devices are defeating themselves, and 
already many who opposed the passage of the law 
are becoming its warm supporters. I desire not to 
say harsh things, but if there is any defence for the 
liquor traffic, so far as selling it as a beverage goes, 
other than misrepresentation and bribery, will some 
one state that defence? 

It is admitted that there is a “jug trade” between 
Atlanta and the adjacent towns, but it is also claimed, 
by those who are in a position to know, that this jug 
trade does not equal in amount the trade of one of 
the 150 bar-rooms that were closed by the operation 
of the law. The wine rooms, which have crept in 
through a loophole in the law, are at present the 
greatest nuisance, but they are acting in such palpa- 
ble violation both of the spirit and letter of the law, 
that they are likely to be suppressed soon. 

No sensible temperance man expects Prohibition 
to prevent all intemperance, any more than he ex- 
pects penal laws to prevent all murder, but he does 
not for that reason relinquish his efforts in behalf of 
such legislation. He expects and sees the happiest ef- 
fects of Prohibition as a preventive measure. The 
young men are saved, and hence the great army of 
drunkards is not recruited, and it runs out in a few 
years, as it has now almost done in the State of Maine. 
Yet these same inveritable agents represent Neal Dow 
as saying that Prohibition in Maine is a failure. 
Those who read his late letter will see how much 
truth there is in the statement. Temperance men 
know that old sots can get rum and will get itin spite 
of legislation, but if the jug in the closet hurries 
them out of the way it also serves to show the stern 
necessity of preventing, by all possible means, the 
formation of the drink habit. J.S. Wizson. 
Macon, Ga., First mo. 28. 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The members of the Junior Class received the 
Freshmen on Seventh-day evening, the 5th inst. 
The parlors were decorated by the students with pic- 
tures, busts, etc., brought from their rooms, and the 
occasion was much enjoyed by all. 


—The new Pheniz is out, and it isan excellent 
number. Among other very readable matter it con- 
tains an interesting article on “Reminiscences of Har- 
vard,” by Prof. Appleton. 

—The public debate by the three literary so- 
cieties, in joint session, will be both interesting and 
profitable. The Phenix very justly says: “We are 
confident that nothing can better help to give the 
Swarthmore graduate the place he deserves in the 
outside world than the training which comes from 
this kind of public speaking.” 

—The new meteorological department will be 
placed in charge of Prof. Cunningham. The amount 
needed to procure the necessary instruments has 
been kindly contributed by a friend of the college. 
When the arrangements are completed weather sig- 
nals will be regularly displayed from the top of the 
college for the benefit of the surrounding country. 
Swarthmore will be one of the regular Signal Service 
stations of the State. 


—Several neighbors and friends attended the 
meeting on First-day morning. The address of the 
Matron was very impressive. 


CHEERFULNEsS is from within rather than from 
without. “Cheer” primarily means “ face.” It re- 
fers to the look on the face which is indicative of a 
pleasant state of mind within. Even when the cause 
is from without,—that cause must reach the face by 
way of the mind. No man can be made joyous by 
giving a certain expression to his face; but he can 
get a certain expression on his face by being made 
joyous. Hence he who would have a cheerful look 
must be full of cheer; and the best way of being full 
of cheer is by recognizing the fact, and rejoicing in it, 
that “to them’that love God all things work together 
for good ;” and that therefore the present state of 
things is a proper cause of rejoicing, or of cheer, to 
one who does love God.—Selected. 


I am safe in saying that no man indulges, for ten 
years continuously, even though he was never drunk 
inall that time, without being physiologically changed 
for the worse. And if the habit goes on after forty 
years of age, the change is apt to be faster and more 


decided. It all depends on the original inherent 
strength of the brain, how long the downward course 
takes. Usually some intercurrent disease or tissue 
degeneration cuts off the man before he has chance of 
getting old. I have seen such a man simply pass 
into senile dementia before he was an old man, from 
mild, respectable alcoholic excess, without any alco- 
holism or preliminary outburst at all. And I am 
sure I have seen strong brains in the medical profes- 
sion, at the bar, and in business, break down from 
chronic alcoholic excess, without their owners ever 
having been drunk.—Dnr. T. 8. Coutston. 









For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 


NOT fair of form, of sculptors mould, 

Not decked with gems or bands of gold ; 
Not dainty touch 

Which floateth music on the air, 

Not tinted palms all smooth and fair 
Nor any such. 












































But hands which sweep life’s broken keys 
And render harmony from these, 
For list’ning throng. 
Or those whose strength is ever spent 
As though, a precious boon ’twere lent 
To baffle wrong. 



































Or such as weave life’s tangled threads 
And make of many broken shreds 

A perfect whole. 
Or weight of crushing burdens share 
And bid the worn no more despair 

Of highest goal. 
































Brown hands all scarred, but yet unstained, 
In many noble battles gained 
O’er flaunting ills. 
In busy street or lonely way 
Their noble record day by day 
Life’s volume fills. 






































These are the hands whose touch doth bless 
With joy, and heartfelt happiness 
Nor duty shun. 
These are most beautiful and fair, 
And aye the victor’s palm shall bear 
When work is done. 









































Cecil county, Md. 














SCENE, SEEN, AND UNSEEN. 
From the Japanese. 
WHITE-WINGED birds in the sunlit heavens, 

White-sailed ships on the sunset sea; 
But neither the birds that fly above us, 
Nor ships wherever their haven may be, 
Are meant for me. 















































The bamboo laughs at the zephyr’s wooing, 
Tossing the sheen of her sea-green hair; 
While a low-voiced lover leans to the lotus, 
Till her blushing cheek is yet more fair ; 
But eastward going, or westward blowing, 
The winds that speak to blossom or tree 
Are dumb to me. 












































I turn my face to the “ matchless mountain,” 
Queenliest queen in the world below; 
Crowned as with crown of pure white lilies, 
Flowers of the winter frost and snow, 
The stars and the clouds are in her secret, 
And her beauty shines on the wondering ‘sea, 
But not on me. 









































Out from the hush of the brooding twilight, 
Sweet as the breath of the rose in sleep, 
Soft as the flush of the summer sunset, 
Fading away on the-purple deep, 
Dawns in a dream the shore of the silent 
Washed by the waves of an infinite sea ; 
This is for me! 
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Shadowy sails that are set to seek me, 
Shadowy pinions that beat the air, 
Shapes of beauty that rise to greet me, 
Are ye but phantoms, and yet so fair? 

Breaking the bands of the dusk asunder, 
Tremulous stars in their mystery 

Now shine for me! 





Stars that illumine my soul serenely ; 

Wonderful stars, unknown in the skies, 

Wistful and tender, veiling your splendor, 
Are ye but visions, oh, radiant eyes ? 

Beautiful shades on the shore of the silent, 
Washed by the waves of an infinite sea, 

Ye are the real—the living are phantoms, 

Fading from me. 


NEIGHBORLINESS. 

THERE is no more homely and yet no more 
gestive phrase in the Bible than that which occuy 
so often in its injunctions to duty—“ thy neighbor” 
It tells us that in the concrete order of human life 
we are not related equally toall men. We come very 
close to a very few, to “those of our own household,” 
—close to a still greater number,—our. neighbor, 
And our duty in each case is determined by the de. 
gree of the closeness. We owe more to the man who 
lives next us, ceteris paribus, than to the man in the 
next street ; more to the man in the next street than 
to the man in another city. Our duties are first ofall 
to the people who are brought into our own lives, 
and while the kinship of the household confers the 
highest claim, neighborhood confers another quite ag 
distinct if not as close. 

This is the meaning of the story of the Good 
Samaritan. He found the wounded man lyingin 
the path in which business led him, and which he 
was traversing at intervals so brief that he was well 
known on the road. When he tossed the two pence 
out of his purse to mine host, he knew that his credit, 
based on past experience of his trustworthiness, 
would secure to the wounded man all that was needed 
farther. “Take care of him until I come again, and 
T’ll pay you,” he says. This wounded man had been 
brought into his life, exactly as into the life of the 
priest and the Levite, who passed by on the other 
side. He alone of the three recognized the neighbor's 
claim which this created. He alone had tried to 
obey the law: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

In modern times the widening of our intellectual 
and social interests has rather weakened this virtue 
of neighborliness. We are so much occupied with 
the people on the other side of the world, as to forget 
that we owe anything to the people at our elbows. 
And especially in our city life, we have cometoa 
kind of social indifference to any claims from near- 
ness which has checked the flow of this kind ofse- 
cial courtesy. A hundred years ago in Philadelphia 
the man who lived to your right or your left,or ~ 


‘across the way from you, seems to have been | 


regarded as having a prescriptive right to many © 
small and courteous offices, which now have become 
obsolete. He took part in your family joys and sor 
rows; he was met with greeting more formal 
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; 
i ers now require, 

mo’ kindly than our looser mann i 
S anow - nearly everything of importance which 


occurred in your household, and you expected to 


uch about his ;—in many cases of adversity 
Teen helped neighbors to their feet again, recog- 
oe simply in neighborhood a claim of a very high 


TF hesiathing like this still exists among the poor, 
who are wisely conservative of this old custom. 
Their charity toward each other is known to every 
* one who has tried to help them in any way. Their 
mutual acquaintance is invariable. But the rich, un- 
less they have neighbors of very long standing, are 
generally much too indifferent to their existence. 
They assume that this is all right, because they ask 
nothing of their neighbors, if they concede nothing 
tothem. But the duty of neighborliness lies quite as 
much in the asking as in the giving. I have no right 
to keep my wants to myself. They are part of my 
neighbor’s opportunities in life,—a help to hisgrowth 
in social virtue. Mutual indifference is doubly wrong 
as shutting up the flow of kindness on both sides. 
It tends to a narrow, unsocial and demoralizing tem- 
per of mind, which generally ends in worse things 
still. Such neighbors come to touch only as do this- 
—all points and provocations. 
Fieve some samples of this old virtue left us 
in Philadelphia. When we were at a watering-place 
in central New York some years ago, we heard some 
one speak with enthusiastic warmth of a venerable 
Friend in our city, who has made her house a centre 
of social courtesy and mutual acquaintance for the 
whole neighborhood. Her personal character and 
her social position were so amply recognized as to 
give her full access to them all ; and she used her op- 
portunity to thaw out the rest and bring them into 
right and human relations with each other. She still 
lives, and is not—we are glad to believe—the only in- 
stance of the old neighborliness which is left us. 

We have known of others more or less directly, 
in city and in country, who havethe gift to put every- 
thing right at once by the overflow of a neighborly 
spirit. A man moves into a neighborhood where 
things badly need putting to rights. For years nearly 
everyone has felt the need of better drainage, or im- 
proved roads and sidewalks, or of higher school fa- 
cilities, or of shade trees, or the like. Mere energy 
will accomplish nothing towards this result. A bold 
and obtrusive reformer will only burn his fingers. 
But our friend the new comer has the conciliatory 
spirit of neighborliness. He talks about the matter 
in a way which kindles public spirit in the people 
about him. And presently everybody is on the move, 
without anyone clearly recognizing who gave'the first 
impulse. There is not a well regulated community 
in the country which is not a monument to the neigh- 
borly spirit in such a man. 

+ We admire this kind of activity ; but do we all 
recognize it as a law of life, a something to be obeyed 
not as an impulse but as a principle? That is the 
ground on which it is put in the book we generally 
profess to regard as an authority in such matters, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” is not a 
passing exhortation; it is a part of the sum of the 
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commandments, The law does not bid us love every- 
body indifferently, for of that we are not capable. 
We are finite beings, and in the next world as well 
asin this our affections will need limitation for their 
energy. ‘“ Love your neighbor” means take into your 
heart the man whom the divine order brings to you, 
and brings into your life. If you ever are to love 
humanity, it will be through beginning with the con- 
crete specimens in your home and in your neighbor- 
hood. “Charity begins at home” is a saying which 
has been meanly used, but it contains a great truth. 
If it does not begin there, it never will begin any- 
where. The homely and the neighborly virtues are 
the starting points in ethics. Not until he has been 
well disciplined in these, is a man safe in venturing 


on the wider field of humanitarian effort.— The Amer- 
ican. 


INDIVIDUAL INFLUENCE. 

[The following brief essay comes to us from the East 
Jordan First-day School, Illinois, and was read at the close 
of the school for the season. From this we learn that the 
school is not continued through the winter months. Our 
friend George D. John, of Penrose, Ill., who sends it adds, a 
thought that may be encouraging to others to do likewise. 
He says, “the essay is chosen from many that were read 
in the school on account of its brevity. Among the 3,000 or 
more subscribers to the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL 
and the 15,000 readers into whose hands it comes, there 
ought to be enough gleaners in the field to gather up the 


items from every part, briefly and to the point, without 
burdening the editors.”] 


, 

AN essay should contain some food for thought, and 
mine this morning will be particularly addressed to 
the young; let us remember we all have some influ- 
ence in this world, and we who feel our littleness can 
do good and exert some influence in the most simple 
of ways; Rowland Hill says, “ We can do more good 
by being good than in any other way.” Even a 
pleasant word or smile in company with those whom 
perhaps we may dislike is a treat to your friends who 
may be looking on ; Massinger says ; “ Cheerful looks 
make every dish a feast,” and as it is in a measure 
true that he who has money can make money, it is 
equally true that he who has manners and is trying 
to be good, is building higher than he may yet know, 
for those have the best hearts and are the bravest 
who dare to shun bad habits, which, as Dryden says, 
“Gather by unseen degrees, as brooks make rivers, 
rivers run to seas.” Now in every heart there are 
channels like the little streams on the mountain side 
or the blood veins in the body through which flows 
either good or evil, and these little boys and girls have 
the power within themselves to keep the heart pure 
by not only reciting, but doing as these many lessons 
here this past summer have been teaching them.” 

The above is one of the many essays read in our 
school, but the only one at my present command and 
is particularly chosen on account of its brevity. If 
there are fifteen thousand readers among the three 
thousand taking the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL, 
there ought to be enough gleaners in the field to 
gather the items, and to do it without burdening the 
publishers. We must be short and sweet, like our 
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dear friends Sarah Hunt and Rebecca Price in their 
communications. 


Penrose, First month, 1887. 





THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 
IT has pleased the Creator to give us some degree of 
pleasure with each of our senses. Nearly all persons 
find pleasure in passing the fingers over a smooth 
surface, as of polished marble, or in touching fine 
woolen or velvet or silken fabrics. And the smooth 
soft cheek of an infant gives a sense of delight to the 
lips that touch it, and it is certain that the preserva- 
tion of animal existence is committed to the sense of 
touch. The farmer finds pleasure in letting the tiny 
seeds of timothy pass through his fingers, and the 
children and grown people upon the sea-shore find a 
similar delight in playing with the fine, smooth sand. 
This sense, by careful training, may become high- 
ly educated. It is well known that experts in hand- 
ling money detect spurious coin by the touch. Ano- 
ther illustration is the skill with which a merchant 
will be able to tell the proportion of cotton or wool 
in goods by the sense of touch. He will judge of the 
wool, or whether silk goods have a cotton filling. 
The blind cultivate their sense of touch so that they 
read by passing their fingers over raised letters. An 
old blind woman, whose hands had become callous 
with work, lost the acuteness of her touch in her fin- 
gers, and was no longer able to read. Greatly 
grieved, she raised her beloved Bible to her lips to 
bid it farewell, when, to her great joy, she found that 
her lips recognized the shape of the letters, so that 
she was still able to read. Blind people sometimes 
have touch so highly educated that they are able by 
means of it to distinguish colors. Laura Bridgman is 
a well-known instance of the ability to communicate 
with the outer world when all senses but that of 
touch are wanting. Blind, deaf, and consequently 
mute, she talks with her associates by making the deaf 
and dumb alphabet. They answer her by making 
the letters of the same alphabet on the palms of her 
hands. She can pick out her own clothing when 
brought from the laundry mingled with a multitude 
of other articles belonging to other people. When 
the other senses are lacking, touch seems to be more 
capable of development, and the same is true of any 
other sense. The blind man sees with his ears and 
his hands; the deaf man hears with his eyes and 
hands. That is to say, the senses which remain take 
the place in part of those which are missing.—Chris- 
tian Union. 





AGE AMONG THE CHINESE. 


THE Chinese do not reckon their age from the day 
of birth, but from New Year’s Day. It is on this ac- 
count sometimes difficult to find out the true age of 
young children. Here is a tiny shaven-headed 
bundle of humanity, scarcely able to stand alone for 
amoment,and you are gravely assured that he is 
three years old! Ifyou have left the sacred rules of 
propriety at home, you venture mildly and politely 
to cast just a faint shadow of doubt upon the state- 
ment ; or if you do not discredit the parent’s assertion, 
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but are still unacquainted with the mode of reckon. 
ing, you probably condole with its parents on the’ 


slight degree of progress he has made toward me 


turity. Shoulda child arrive in this world at 
minutes to twelve on New Year’s eve, the fond father 
will proudly assure you next morning that the new 
arrival is two years old, and never so much as thi 
that what he says is untrue. Seeing that clocks are 
very scarce articles except along the coast, and that 
even where a clock is found time isa very elasticang 
variable quantity, one wonders how such m 

are determined in certain cases. The Chinese do not 
conceal their age, nor do they ever try to represent 


themselves as younger than they are. There isa 


much stronger tendency to add to the stated number 
of their years than to diminish it. On being intro. 
duced toanew acquaintance, the first question is, 
“What is your distinguished surname?” and the 
second is, “ What is your honorable age?” Youre, 
ply to one as readily as to the other. Age is so much 
respected that it is considered a distinction to be ad. 
vancing in years. There are eight or ten different 
names which correspond to “ Mr.,” according to the 
appearance of age, or real age, to which a man hag 
attained, and the same for women. Besides, it igg 
matter of greater congratulation, as years go by, that 
one has been spared to add another year to the term 
of life. The length of the reign of the emperor, the 
term of official service, the engagements of servants, 
the period of residence in a locality—&ll are dated 
from the New Year.—Brooklyn Magazine. 





THE NATIONAL MUSEUM HERBARIUM. 


THE herbarium of the National Museum at Washing. 
ton now embraces over twenty-five thousand speci- 
mens, representing seventeen thousand species, and 
is established upon a broad basis, which admits of al- 
most unlimited expansion. The North American 
flora is represented by about seven thousand species, 
contributed by Ward, Canby, Harvard, and others, 
and is constantly increasing. The herbarium is also 
rich in European species, the gift, for the most part 
of the authorities at the Kew, and chiefly from the 
collections of George Curling Joad and J. Gay. This 


material, however, represents only a small portion of ’ 


the national herbarium, the greater part of which is 
yet at the department of agriculture, where the gov- 
ernment collections were formerly deposited, before 
the erection of the National Museum building. Case 
room is provided, and the specimens are permanent- 
ly mounted and systematically arranged according 
to the system adopted by Bentham and Hooker in 
their “Genera Plantarum.” The collection is ren- 
dered easily accessible by means of a card catalogue 
and Roman and Arabic label numbers for order and 
genus on each genus-cover, The herbarium is placed 


in immediate connection with the department of fos- ' 


sil plants and under the same curatorship. It is in* 
tended fhat all duplicate material shall represent 
either additional parts of plants or widely different 
localities, as illustrating their geographical range, 
local variation, etc. Other duplicates will, however, 
be utilized in effecting exchanges for species not rep- 
resented.—Science. 
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Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Faith with Falsehood, 
For the good or evil side. 





—LOWELL. 





Tux true test of a religion is not what men do for 
it, but what it does for men. God is love. A religion 
that comes from God must make men loving. It 
must make them unselfish, gentle, generous, broad, 
tolerant. If it has not this effect, then, no matter 
how boastful its claims may be, no matter how vast 
its place in history, no matter what millions kneel 
pefore its altars, no matter what wealth is lavished 
in its spread, no matter what zeal is shown in its sup- 
port, it has sprung from no seed that God has plan- 
ted, and it bears no fruit that God willown when his 
angels shall go forth to gather the harvest in.—Sz- 


LECTED. 


Ruxes for avoiding sins of the tongue : 





1. Reflect on the number and enormity of these 
sins. More than half the sins of the world are of this 


oS Avoid the company of those who talk unkind- 
ly of other people. 

3. Cultivate the habit of speaking of things, not 
of persons. 

4. Read James iii. once a week. 

5. Charge yourself at night to recall the unchari- 
table'things you have said during the day. 

6. Appreciate the difficulty of avoiding this sin, 
and ask God to help you. 


SHEEP’S SENSE OF HEARING. 


IT is said that so acute is the sheep’s sense of hear- 
ing that she can distinguish the cry of her own lamb 
among as many as a thousand others all bleating at 
the same time ; and the lamb, too, is able to recog- 
nize its mother’s voice, even though it be in the 
midst of a large flock. James Hogg, who was a shep- 
herd as well as a poet, tells us that it was very amus- 
ing to watch the sheep and lambs during their shear- 
ing season. While the sheep were being shorn, the 
lambs would be put into a fold by themselves; and 
the former would be sent to join their little ones as 
soon as the operation of shearing was over. The mo- 
ment a lamb heard its mother’s voice, it would hasten 
from the crowd to meet her; but, instead of finding 
the “rough, well-clad, comfortable mamma” which 
it had left a short time before, it would meet a 
strange and most deplorable looking creature. At the 
sight of this, it would wheel about, uttering the most 
piteous cry of despair, and perhaps run away. Soon, 
however, the sheep’s voice was heard again. The 
lamb would thereupon return, then once more bound 
away, and sometimes repeat this conduct for ten or a 
dozen times before it fully understood that the shorn 
ewe was in reality its mother.—Little Folks. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
—To test drinking-water, put a tablespoonful of a clear 
solution of tanuin into a tumbler filled with the wate 





whose purity is suspected. If no turbidity occurs within 
five hours the water may beconsidered good. If turbidity 
occurs within the first hour the water is unwholesome; if 
within the second hour it is not to be recommended. 


—There is a deaf-mute in the New York institution, 
who is also blind, whocan write original compositions on 
the type-writer. ' 


—Dr. Sheldon Jackson, superintendent of the department 
of education in Alaska, has provided temperance text-books 
for use in all the schools of that territory, and teachers will 
be required to give regular instruction as to the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics on the human system. 


—The report of the Life-saving Service shows that there 
were four hundred and sixty-seven disasters during the 
year, involving $6,613,555 of property, of which $5,171,326 
was saved. The number of persons saved was three thou: 
sand and forty-five, and the number lost twenty-nine. The 
number of vessels totally lost was eighty-eight. The work 
of the Service has largely increased, and the number and 
violence of storms during the year exceeded any previous 
year’s record. 


—Three steamers now ply between the ports of Corea 
and those of Japan. The resources of the former country 
are far more abundant than has been generally supposed, 
The government will soon open the rich coal mines whieh 
have been found in easily accessible portions of a country 
remarkably rich in minerals. Gold, silver, copper, iron, 
and other metals have been found, some of them in great 
abundance, : - 


—The Sphynx of Gizeh (Egypt) has been sufficiently 
disinterred to expose the fore-paws and sides, and it is dis- 
covered that the paws are not hewn in stone like the rest 
of the body, but built up of brick, in order, it is surmised, 
to lend greater stability to the foundation. The figure is 
already, by some, ascribed to an age more remote than that 
of the pyramids. 


—All this exposure of railroad passengers to the danger of 
fire from heating arrangements is utterly needless, and 
consequently cruel and wrong. Several of the Connecticut 
River Railroad trains leaving this city daily are now com- 
pletely fitted and warmed to a most excellent degree of 
comfort by the use of steam from the engine at a low pres- 
sure upon the Emerson system. This is found to be not 
only feasible and agreeable as a mode of heating, but. also 
entirely safe. A rupture of the pipes would expose no one 
to scalding or any danger, but would simply fill the car 
with a washing-day vapor. Any accident which breaks the 
connection with the engine of necessity cuts off the flow-of 
steam. The Emerson system has been tried on some trains 
on the above-named road for four years, and has already 
reached a degree of perfection which would justify the tra- 
veling public in appealing to the Legislature to require the 
introduction upon all passenger cars of some method of 
heating not exposing the occupants to constant danger of 
broiling and roastingalive. To-day, with the generally pre- 
vailing modes of heating cars, no passenger is safe from 
| this dreadful fate.—Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


= —————— 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, on the 4th instant, signed the 
Inter-State Commerce Bill; which had passed Congress sonte 
days before. There is much difference of opinion as to the 
probable operation of the measure, but it does not, appa- 
rently, cause much concern in railroad or financial circles, 
The President has also approved the bill prescribing the 
manner in which the electoral votes for President and 
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Vice President shall be counted, by the two houses of Con- 
gress,—the dispute over which caused so much uneasiness, 


in 1877. 


Secretary Manning the President of the hew W = 
National Bank in New York. “Their resignations 
the hands of the President and will be accepted a 
Tue great strike of "longshoremen, freight handlers, | time.” ™ due 
etc., at New York and neighboring cities, has continued up A TELEGRAM from Terre Haute, Indiana, re 
to the time of this writing, (8th inst.), but is said to show the first instant, during a “tremendous hai] storm” 
signs of exhaustion, many new men having been put to | Oliver, a small town 15 miles west of that city, “an x 
work, who, though inexperienced, have in a degree sup» | deseended and exploded near the ground. The 


Al 
Ports that gy 











plied the places of the strikers. In Brooklyn much suffer- | torn, windows shattered, and a large tree dena 

ing is said to exist from the lack of coal. Coaldealersand | The explosion was heard six miles away.” 

their clerks delivered coal guarded by police. ‘‘ Doctorsat ita iit Ae 

the Long Island College Hospital carted, in person, 12 tons NOTICES. 

of coal to that institution. The strikers overturned one *«* It is proposed to hold the next Educational Cong 

cart in Brooklyn, but were chased away by police. The a on Seventh-day, Third month 5, 1887, at 1.30 vet 

snitinens Gitemeneiues fae an eual.” ne time is announced early, that other meetings may ng 
be called at the same time. 

THE miners in the bituminous coal mines near Pitts- Wa. WaDE Griscom, Clerk, 
burg — struck for an advance in wages, and work has *,* Blue River First-day School Union at Benjaminy; 
ceased ; 6000 men are idle. [ll., Sixth day evening, Second month 26th. avill 

A TERRIBLE railroad accident occurred early in the 
morning of the 5th itst., toa train near White River Junc- __ *#* Quarterly Meetings in Second month will occur y 
tion, Vermont. Four passenger cars broke loose, near a — ac ford, C Elbow. N. ¥ 
high bridge, and fell over, down upon the river below, 12. Miami, Miansetite,t. one 
where they took fire. The number of killed is not precisely 12. Salem, Salem, O. : 
known, as some bodies were entirely consumed, or so much 12. Pelham H. Y. M., Lobo, Ont. 
so as to be beyond recognition, but it is estimated between 16. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
to and 60, reer aeneer ence 

AN earthquake reported by Western telegrams on the 21. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. — 
6th inst., was very generally felt throughout central and | 21. Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
southern Illinois and Indiana. It also gave the city of St. 23. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

Louis a shake, which was especially felt in the outskirts. | = Stan River entoctny ‘ile, tl. 

Tue U. S. Treasurer at. Washington, C. N. Jordan, | 28. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 

stated on the 4th, that he is to be the Vice President and 28. Canada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ont. 
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Assistant Treasurer, WILuraM N. ELy. ~ Ba _ Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MoRRIs. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ney 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Muu 
ions. s@° ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@ 


Pres. EDW.'M. NEEDLES. _Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


ENSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

















All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In. 
surance Depeqnaem, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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| r Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
| Amos HiLLBORN & Co, | Hand - Sewed Work, in stock or 
; F wrmture, Bedding, Curtains. | made to measure. 924 Arch Street 
Philadelphia. 
PaRLor, Dinix Room, LIBRARY CLINTON D. JEFFERIS._ 
AND CHAMBER, FURNITURE, CUR- | ' 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS ,, CHAS. EICHEL 
MaTrREsses, BEDs, FEATHERS, 909 Arch Street, Phila., 
SPRINGS, SPRING Corts, ETC., ETC. BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 
pea A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST Srviss 
No. 1027 Market Street, | ae E wet ge: 


JUST PUBLISHED. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 








THE PIONEER QUAKERS. C'ARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
By R. P. Hallowell, author of ‘“ The Quaker Inva- ————— 
4 sion of Maseachusetta,” 1 vol., 16mo. Price Jopsinc ArrenpED To. 
seg bing enema 1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
For Sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIA TION, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS. THOMPSON SHOU & 
15th and 2212 Wallace Stet 


| 
1541 N. 12th St. 






